CHAPTER IX

BALLAD SCHOLARSHIP

THE earlier history of ballad scholarship cannot easily be
disentangled from the history of ideas and literary taste. The
literary and philosophical obsessions of the first editors inter-
fered with their methods of preparing their texts. Percy's
conflict between his antiquarian and his aesthetic principles
and Scott's combination of objective collecting and literary
activity are comparable with eighteenth-century Shakespearian
scholarship: "editing" meant "improving". Ballad scholarship
in the true sense began only when editors treated their texts
with respect. Two things helped to bring this about; the
application of the rigorous methods of classical philology to
English literature and folklore, and the romantic spirit of the
antiquarians. Joseph Ritson in the lySo's and '90*5 was the
pioneer of accurate ballad scholarship. He kept up a bitter
polemic against Percy's tampering and the more blatant for-
geries of Pinkerton. Ritson had apparently no restraining
influence on Scott, but his example came to be followed by
others. One of the earliest collectors to approach modern
standards of integrity was William Mothenvell, who put down
in his Minstrelsy Ancient and Modern (1827) songs almost
exactly as he had heard them from folksingers. Romanticism
also helped to bring about the change in literary practice.
From the complex of feelings about "nature", as outlined in
the last chapter, there arose the feeling that what was least
touched by art was necessarily the best, and that an unaltered
version of a folksong had a certain absolute value. Primitivism
also helped to spread the belief (which has died hard in folklore
studies), that the oldest versions of a ballad were the best
because nearest to nature, and this encouraged the search for
early texts. The scruples about good taste and propriety,
which had held Percy back, gradually disappeared. As a result
of these two forces, ballad editing gradually improved through-
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